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could hardly be called a plan ; and it is only by bodily intervention that 
we effect any change in our material environment, or any deflection 
of the ordinary course of nature. From which it also follows that 
volition involves an antithesis between what shall be, and what but 
for our interference would he. In fine, purpose, as we know it, is essen- 
tially contemplated bodily action ; and rational volition is purpose made 
active. Hence the absence of analogy between the operative meth- 
ods of the transcendental mind and the possibilities of action open to 
the ' mere artificer, ' entails also a complete absence of analogy be- 
tween the alleged activity of that mind and human volition. In other 
words, the assumption of a contriving mind without any special local 
habitation, as a means of explaining the facts of organic nature, is for 
physical science simply a way of relegating the phenomena to the 
region of the miraculous; while for psychology it is an absurdity. 
The connection between organism and purpose is indeed most inti- 
mate; but it is purpose (proper) that implies organism, and not vice 
versa. 

The need, therefore, for a distinction between adaptation, simply 
as such, and purpose properly so called — whether the theory of natu- 
ral selection be accepted or not — really forces itself upon us as soon 
as we begin to reflect on the nature of purpose. The theory of natu- 
ral selection, however, drives home the necessity of the distinction; 
while by impressing a dynamic, in place of a relatively static, form on 
the fact of adaptation, it elucidates the relation between the two terms 
of the distinction. Both organic adaptation and purposive action 
fundamentally represent an adjustment — the former in respect of the 
type, the latter in respect of the individual — to the fluctuating con- 
ditions of existence. 

To conclude : the chief defects that have revealed themselves in 
the theory of a universal purpose, as expounded in The Philosophy of 
Belief, are: (i) that the theory misses the point of Darwinism ; (2) 
that, in place of Darwinism, it has nothing to offer us but a miraculous 
agency ; (3) that, whether taken in its full extent or in its special ap- 
plication to organic nature, it is at bottom unmeaning. 

Howard V. Knox. 

PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 

By the term ' primary emotions ' we mean those simple elementary 
emotions into which all emotions may be analyzed, just as all shades 
of color may be considered as due to the combination of certain pri- 
mary colors, or all material substances as due to the combination of 
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certain chemical elements. Now does psychological analysis, like 
physical or chemical analysis, reveal such elementary emotions ? For 
instance, may we find with Mr. Irons in his recent paper in this Re- 
view that introspective analysis shows that the primary emotions, which 
blend to make all others, are "satisfaction, dissatisfaction, anger, 
fear, ill-feeling, kindly feeling, repugnance, scorn, admiration " ? I 
do not think that we fi d any single example clearly and fully dem- 
onstrating that certain emotions are real combinations of others, are 
new and distinct modes resulting from the union of different elements. 
Two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, will combine to produce a peculiar 
substance, water ; but will, say anger and fear, combine to make a 
new emotion ? We know that anger and fear often co-exist, that a man 
on some provocation will exhibit mingled fear and rage, but do we 
ever find more than this mixed state, that is, a new psychosis into 
which fear and anger disappear in combination ? I confess that, so far 
as I can analyze, I find no real compound psychoses, but only complex 
aggregates ; and though new and late emotions are conditioned by 
early ones, I have yet to see it clearly shown that there is any real 
combination of certain so-called 'primary' emotions to form others which 
maybe termed ' secondary.' The physical terms ' blending ' and ' fus- 
ing,' which are so much used by some, seem to be quite inapplicable 
to the emotional growth, to which metaphors of organism should be 
applied ; but, in truth, we need no metaphor of any kind, only a di- 
rect unbiased study of mental facts. 

For illustration we may take the esthetic psychosis which Mr. 
Irons and others claim to be not a distinct emotion, but a combination 
or blending of others, or a variety of others. ^Esthetic pleasures may, 
indeed, be taken in the indulgence of any emotion. Even fear, as 
with Alphonse Daudet, may be enjoyed as a pleasurably esthetic ex- 
perience. Many people find a certain measure of fear quite enjoyable, 
but it may be as a mere relief from ennui, or it may be direct pleasur- 
ability of function, rather than aesthetic feeling. But when we feel 
aesthetic pleasure in fear, we feel it as a beautiful feeling, just as we feel 
pity aesthetically in witnessing a tragedy. This merely means that the 
aesthetic emotion may find its stimulus and object in a purely mental 
state like fear or other emotion, as well as in material outward things, 
as tree, flower, or bird. The aesthetic feeling is a peculiar pleasure in 
the free and ideal development of experience, and the experience, 
which is basal to it, which it feeds on, does not explain it, and much 
less is it. ^Esthetic psychosis is thus distinct from the direct pleasure 
which flows from successful experience in the struggle for existence, 
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and which, however much it be cultivated and revivified for its own 
intrinsic pleasurability, still ever remains brutal and unsesthetic in its 
selfish subjectivity. Such is the pleasure of eating, which, however culti- 
vated, is never in itself fine art, but merely gross sensation. And so 
the direct anger-pleasure, the fierce throbbing pleasure which the angry 
man feels in discharging his wrath, is obviously unsesthetic, for the 
man himself, no matter whether the anger occur in the direct compe- 
tition of existence, or be merely indulged for its own sake, as often 
happens with irascible men. The ship-captain venting his wrath upon 
a sailor has a direct but very unsesthetic pleasure, though the spectacle 
may be very aesthetic to the observer. 

But turning to the other meaning of ' primary' as denoting the first or 
earliest emotions, can we come to any such classification as Mr. Irons 
proposes, namely, that "satisfaction, dissatisfaction, anger, fear, 
ill-feeling, kindly-feeling, repugnance, scorn, admiration," are the 
six primary modes of emotion ? While we take it that Mr. Irons uses 
' primary' mainly in the first sense discussed, yet his treatment implies 
also the second, and it will probably be granted by all that elementary 
emotions are also primitive. Now the very first emotion was probably 
fear, and anger was a close second. The evidence for this I have 
pointed out with some fullness in my Evolutionary Psychology of 
Feeling. However, the simplest and most primitive emotional life 
is perhaps a fear-desire, as representing the two fundamental reactions 
toward the two most significant elements in environment, namely, the 
hurtful and beneficial. Prescience arises with practical simultaneity to 
both bad and good — the bad, enemy e. g. , being feared ; the good, food 
e.g., being desired. The organism perceiving what will hurt, is afraid, 
and gets out of the way ; and perceiving what will do it good, de- 
sires and moves to its possession : this appears to me the most primi- 
tive stage of emotional life. As demanded by the conditions of the 
struggle of existence there comes here at first, as in all biological 
adaptation, only a single crude reaction for all modes of the bad and 
good, and only gradually does the organism learn to distinguish kinds 
of good and bad, and to react in ever closer adaptation appropriately 
to each. And I think the earliest signs of emotion in infancy and the 
latest in senility, confirm this general evolutionary deduction. The 
great mass of observations of children by Preyer, Perez, and others, 
lead toward this conclusion. And in old age common observation 
notes that desire and fear are the latest emotions to fail and disappear. 
And, in the same way, the offensive emotion or anger may be con- 
sidered a close third to the defensive or fear and the possessive or de- 
sire in natural evolution. 
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It is certainly evident that many of the emotions adduced by Mr. 
Irons are far from primitive. For instance, do we find any evidence in 
young infants of such emotions as repugnance, admiration, or kindness ? 
An infant may repel unwelcome food as distasteful, or with anger or 
fear, generally showing all these, but hardly shows real repugnance as 
emotion. The infant takes a direct sensuous pleasure in many things, 
but without emotion either of admiration, kindness, or joy. Low 
psychisms show no emotions of joy, gratitude, or satisfaction. An in- 
fant is merely sated with his dinner, but the man may also be satisfied ; 
the infant has only the gross sensation, the man has this and the re- 
flective emotion as well. 

But it may be said that joy always comes with all gratification of 
desire. Is there not always an emotional pleasure in attainment and 
possession, apart from and before the direct sense -pleasure of assimila- 
tion ? Do not all creatures who can desire take ideal satisfaction, i. e. 
joy, in the ideal as realized? Do not all beings who pursue have 
emotional pleasure in nearing and attaining the object of pursuit? 
But while it may be granted that this joy is tolerably early, yet it may 
not extend to primitive desire, which is only a step from its object, 
and plunges at once into direct realization of pleasure, is sated with- 
out satisfaction. This seems the case with an infant in its earliest de- 
sires for food; it grasps and conveys to its mouth, but shows only the 
pleasure of direct sense, though it soon learns to take pleasure, as real 
emotion of joy, in attainment for its own sake. Primitive desire, 
being but one remove from its objects, springs thereon at once, and 
emotionless fills itself with direct sense-pleasure. But ideal pleasure 
soon arises, and all that delicate graduating of emotion into the grad- 
ual attaining, which makes for refinement and perfection of adaptation. 

Surprise is another emotion which seems to many to be very early ; 
yet I am inclined to think that what we often take to be surprise in 
young infants and in low organisms, is nothing more than nervous 
shock. Further, surprise implies a certain theoretical construction 
which is broken in upon, and such construction is obviously rather 
late. Instinct is merely balked by the unusual, and low mentality 
accepts everything in a matter-of-fact way. It would not surprise a 
savage, child, or animal to see the sun rise in the west. On the 
other hand, it must be said that since prescience — the basis of all emo- 
tion — means from the first expectancy, expectancy thwarted must mean 
from the first surprise. The animal which expects food and finds a 
stone, is surprised. Surprise is here secondary to desire, but still may 
rightly be called primitive. And the function of surprise as leading 
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to a correct and new expectancy would seem to be early required in 
experience, which is of a mere hit-and-miss kind, and often entirely 
fails. 

Further, we must note that expectancy which results according to 
our own measure of the good, ends in the emotion of content or satis- 
faction — passive joy. If the good is far greater than expectation, 
there is agreeable surprise; if far less, disagreeable surprise. Now the 
agreeability is plainly a joy, the disagreeability a grief. Hence, are 
not surprise, joy, and grief necessarily implied in all prescience and 
expectation, and so primitive and primary emotions? However, 
though this seems a simple deduction I am inclined to think that 
' measure ' is not primitive, but measure of good and bad are early 
evolutions from a primitive state which marks no distinction of quan- 
tity, but is only a bare apprehension of hurtful or of beneficial, and 
so either fears or desires, and thus incites the simplest adaptive ac- 
tions, avoidance and grasping. And when good turns out bad or 
vice versa, there may be a meagre but primitive surprise. But this 
sort of surprise with very early psychisms, as with young infants, is 
quite apt to bring fear, anger, or desire, rather than real joy and grief, 
which imply a certain deliberation and reflection foreign to the first 
stages of mental life. 

We conclude, therefore, that the emotions first demanded in the 
struggle of existence would be fear, anger, and desire, and so far as 
investigation goes there is much evidence to support the view that 
these emotions are absolutely primitive. And it may be that psychism 
consists emotionally only of these for some little time. However 
this may be, surprise, joy, and grief enter quite early. Again, the 
struggle for existence as bringing in quite early both gregariousness 
and differentiation of sex implies an early motive power in emotions 
of personal attachment or affection, and special kinds of desire. 

Hiram M. Stanley. 
Lake Forest, III. 

PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 

Mr. Stanley seems to have entirely misunderstood my position. 
He charges me with maintaining that there are certain element- 
ary emotions which, by a species of chemical fusion, give rise to all 
the others. Further, on the ground that states which are elementary 
in this sense are necessarily primitive, he supposes me to assert that 
such emotions as admiration and repugnance are present at the earliest 
stages of mental development. 



